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To make a magazine like WEE WIsDOM 
a really good magazine, the editors and the 
boys and girls who read must like the same 
things. That is why your editors asked you 
last February to write and tell us how you 
like your new WEE WispoM. What a nice 
enthusiastic bunch of letters the postman 
brought! We wish you might have read all 
of them. And now your editors want to say 
thank you again to each one of you, because 
your letters will help us to make WEE Wis- 
DOM a better magazine. 

Your letters will help us because you told 


us both the things you like and the things 
you do not like. Now we know what kind 
of stories you like best. We are especially 
glad that most of you like serials, because we 
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can sometimes give you better stories in 
longer ones than in shorter ones. 

Most of you like paper dolls that you can 
color for yourselves, as that gives you a 
chance to choose your colors; but since some 
of you like them colored, we will give you 
some colored ones. 

We are glad, too, that so many of you 
told us you like “My Daily Word with 
God,” because we like to give you a good 
thought to start your day off right. We enjoy 
our little morning visits with God, and we 
want you to enjoy yours, too. 


Editor 
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Could Dt Bel 


By Winnijred Mote 


My mother’s a wonderful person! 
When Mother’s Day comes every year, 

And I give her something, she always says: 
“Just what I wanted, my dear.” 


It’s usually something I make myself— 
And never costs much. So it’s queer 

That always, with shining eyes, she says: 
“Just what I wanted, my dear.” 


I still am wondering just a bit— 
For the reason is not very clear. 

Could it be because it’s from me that she says: 
“Just what I wanted, my dear”? 
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Neiman Jay eased the front door open 
and peeked around it. Mother was humming 
out in the kitchen, so the coast was clear. 
As he slipped inside, her big white cat, Miss 
Snowball, got up and rubbed against his legs. 
Jay bent to pat her, and smiled as he remem- 
bered that the first time he had seen her she 
had been just about the dirtiest, scrawniest 
stray kitten in the world. 

Of course, Mother had taken the kitten 
in; and now Miss Snowball had grown into 
a really beautiful cat. And she followed 
Mother around like a shadow. 

With a final pat Jay hurried on upstairs. 
He had his Mother’s Day present under his 
coat, and it had to be a complete surprise, be- 
cause it was something super-special! 

Shutting the door of his room behind him, 
Jay took out a little package. Carefully, he 
pulled off the brown wrapping and the pro- 
tecting folds of white tissue paper. Inside 
was a little china figurine, which Jay set 
gently on his dresser. It would look much 
prettier between Mother's pink lamps. 

The figurine was a dainty little ballerina. 
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She wore a ruffly pink-china skirt with china 
rosebuds of a deeper pink on it; and she was 
poised gracefully on one pink-slippered 
china toe. 

Jay had wanted to buy Mother the figurine 
from the first moment he saw it in Mr. 
Mossevitsky’s window. The store was a fas- 
cinating place, with all sorts of old things— 
dishes and silver and books and furniture— 
stacked on shelves and on the floor. The 
dancer had looked beautiful—even standing 
there in the window next to an old stone 
butter churn. 

The little bell had tinkled gaily that day 
as Jay opened the door. “Ah, Jay! What can 
I do for you this morning?” Mr. Mossevitsky 
asked in his soft voice with its trace of ac- 
cent. 

“I wanted to ask about the ballerina,” Jay 
said. 

“Ah, yes.” Mr. Mossevitsky nodded his 
head wisely. “A lovely piece of china, no?” 

Jay was sure that he could not afford the 
dancer, but he explained anyway—all about 
Mother’s pink lamps, and how the ballerina 
somehow looked just right for her. 

“So, you would like to give the little 
dancer to your mother?” Mr. Mossevitsky 
said thoughtfully when Jay had finished. 
“Lovely things should always go to those 
who will appreciate and care for them. To 
you, I will sell the little dancer for five dol- 
lars.” 

Jay could scarcely believe his ears, for 
even he could see that the figurine was worth 
much more. From that day on, Jay had 
hunted ceaselessly for odd jobs and had 
saved practically all his allowance. And 
now, at last, here stood the ballerina on his 
dresser! 


Lying in front of Miss Snowball 
was the pink package. 
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Since he had homework to do after sup- 
per, Jay decided to wrap his gift now. He 
rewrapped the dancer in the tissue paper; 
then in pale-pink paper and tied on a huge 
bow of pink satin ribbon. The little dancer 
was top-heavy with the floppy bow, but she 
would be safe there on the dresser until 
morning. 

Just then Mother’s voice floated up the 
stairs. “Jay! Your father’s home. Time for 
supper!” 


“Coming,” Jay called back; and, shutting 
the door behind him, he hurried downstairs. 

They were just finishing their cherry pie 
when Mother said, ‘I wonder where Miss 
Snowball is.” 


“She was here when I came in,” Jay an- 
swered. “I don’t——” He suddenly stopped 
short. Could he possibly have shut Miss 
Snowball in his room? He had been so busy 
wrapping the package that he might not 
have seen her slip in. 


Just as Jay reached that point in his 
thoughts, there was a muffled crash over- 
head! Jay dropped his fork. “That must be 
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Miss Snowball!” he exclaimed. “I'll go see 
what she’s doing.” 

Hoping against hope, he ran upstairs. 
Maybe Miss Snowball wasn’t even in his 
room. But the moment he opened the door, 
Jay knew that his worst fears had been justi- 
fied. Miss Snowball was standing in front 
of the dresser, her eyes wide and her tail 
fluffed out wildly. And lying in front of her 
was the pink package! 

Jay snatched up the package. He knew at 
once that it was broken! Sick with angry dis- 
appointment, he tossed the ruined present 
on the bed and made a dive for Miss Snow- 
ball. “You mean old cat!” he cried. “I'll fix 
you!” He aimed one swat that hit her a 
glancing blow, and the cat shot out the door 
and down the stairs with a frightened 
mi-aow. 

“What happened, Jay,” Mother called. 

“Miss Snowball just knocked something 
over, Mother,” Jay called back, fighting to 
keep his voice steady. “It’s all right.” He was 
already ashamed of having tried to hurt Miss 
Snowball, but he told himself she had de- 


served it. It was not as though the little 
dancer could be replaced. She could not— 
ever. 

The little ballerina would have been such 
a perfect gift for Mother, Jay thought mis. 
erably. And he had spent every penny he had 
for the dancer! Jay clenched his fists and 
swallowed hard. 

He did not hear Dad until he spoke. 
“What's wrong, Son?” he asked. “May I 
come in?” 

“Sure, Dad, come on in,” Jay replied un- 
happily. “Miss Snowball broke the present 
that I got Mother for Mother’s Day. It was 
a little china ballerina—a real antique. If | 
could catch that cat, I'd wring her neck!” 

“I know how you feel,” Dad said quietly, 
“but Miss Snowball wouldn’t do anything to 
hurt you intentionally. It seems odd that she 
should have broken your dancer. She never 
bothers things.” 

“Well, I don’t know how else it could 
have got broken,” Jay answered. 

“I don’t either, Son,” Dad said slowly. 
“But I’m a lawyer, you know; and as a 
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lawyer, I'd have to point out that your case 
against Miss Snowball is based entirely on 
circumstantial evidence.” 

“What does that mean, Dad?” Jay asked. 
Even with something like Mother’s broken 
present on his mind, he liked to hear Dad 
talk about law. 

Dad hooked one thumb in his belt, the 
way he had when Jay had heard him argue a 
case once. “Well, it just means that circum- 
stances seem to show that something has 
happened in a certain way; whereas, it could 
have happened in an entirely different way.” 

Carefully, Dad looked about the room, 
and all at once Jay saw his eyes narrow. 
“Look at your window, Son,” he said. “Do 
you see what I see?” 

As Jay stared wonderingly at the open 
window, he realized that the wind had risen. 
A sudden gust flapped the heavy curtain so 
that it flew back like a sail and swept across 
the top of the dresser right where the bal- 
lerina had stood! 

“Why, maybe Miss Snowball didn’t do it 
at all!” Jay exclaimed in amazement. “She 
might have been all bristled up because it 
scared her when the package fell! And I—I 
hit her!’ 

“You were angry and unhappy, of course,” 


“Come on, Miss Snowball,” 
Jay said. “Let’s go home.” 
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Dad said understandingly. “But I’m sure 
you'll be more careful about judging by ap- 
pearances after this.” 

“You just know I will,” Jay agreed 
fervently. “I'll look out for citcum-circum- 
stantial evidence.” 

“Good, Son. And I’m sure you can make 
your peace with Miss Snowball. Animals can 
understand a sincere apology as well as 
people can. Maybe I could help you get 
something else for Mother?” 

“No, Dad,” Jay said, shaking his head 
unhappily. “Thanks, but I—I’d rather not.” 

“Just as you like. I know how you feel.” 
Dad picked up the pink package gently. 
“Would you like me to get rid of this for 
you?” 

“Yes, that would be fine if you would.” 
Turning, Jay bolted down the stairs. He 
could not have stayed there much longer 
without breaking down like a baby. 

Mother was standing at the back door. 
Jay’s conscience gave a stricken twinge as 
Mother called in a worried tone, “Here, 
kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

“I wonder what happened to Miss Snow- 
ball,” she said to Jay. “She streaked out the 
door and disappeared.” 


“The—the wind blew something off my 
dresser and scared her,” Jay mumbled guiltily. 
“T’ll go and see if I can find her.” 

Feeling completely miserable, he hurried 
off. What if he could not find Miss Snow- 
ball at all? Mother would certainly have a 
fine Mother’s Day then! He walked up and 
down streets and through alleys. He called 
until he was hoarse. It was beginning to get 
dark. 

Finally, blocks from home, Jay heard a 
timid mew from beneath a hedge, and his 
heart leaped. It was Miss Snowball. Jay could 
see the gleam of her white coat. He knelt 
down and held out his hand. “Come on, Miss 
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Snowball,” he said gently. “I’m sorry I mis- 
judged you and swatted you and everything. 
Really I am. Come on out now, and let’s go 
home.” 

Dad must have been right about animals 
understanding an apology, because Miss 
Snowball walked right out from under the 
hedge and rubbed forgivingly against Jay's 
ankle. She purred all the way home. 

“Here’s our wandering girl,” Jay said as 
he set her down on the living-room floor. 

“Oh, good!” Mother exclaimed. “I was 
beginning to worry about both of you. How 
about some supper, Miss Snowball?” 

“Mi-aow!”’ said Miss Snowball eagerly. 
Mother rose and started for the kitchen. 

““Where’s Dad?” Jay asked as he got out 
his schoolbooks. Maybe some homework 
would take his mind off Mother's broken 
present. 

“He said he had to see a client,” Mother 
answered. 

Dad was still gone when Jay went to bed. 
Jay had thought he would not be able to 
sleep; but the next thing he knew, the sun 
was pouring through the windows. 

Suddenly, Jay saw something that made 


him think he must be still asleep and dream. 
ing. He sat up and rubbed his eyes, but it 
was still there. On his dresser stood the little 
dancer! Poised on her china toe, she looked 
as whole and perfect as ever! Jay leaped out 
of bed and ran to pick up the little figurine. 
He looked and looked, but he could not find 
so much as a crack! 

Laying the dancer carefully in the very 
middle of his bed, Jay threw on his clothes 
and ran downstairs. ‘Dad, what happened?” 
he asked breathlessly. “Did you fix it?” 

Dad smiled at him over the paper. “Not 
with these butterfingers of mine,” he denied. 
“One of my clients is a man who makes a 
business of mending fine china and rare 
antiques. I looked him up last night and 
explained how it was, and he did a hurry-up 
job. I picked it up this morning. You'd bet- 
ter rush up and wrap your present now. It’s 
almost breakfast time.” 

“O.K., I’m off. And, Dad, thanks a mil- 
lion!” 

As Jay hurried upstairs again, he knew 
that it was going to be a wonderful Mother's 
Day, after all. And that was not circum- 
stantial evidence. That was a plain fact! 
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RAIN SHELTER 
BY NAIDA DICKSON 


A toadstool makes a fine umbrella 
For a bug or bee; 

Wish that one would grow up high 
Enough to shelter me! 

Then when rain fell, I could stay 
Outside; and I would seek 

My toadstool shelter and keep dry. 
Trees won’t do—they leak! 
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= SUN streaming through the high 
window awoke Angelina. She lay, watching 
the smoke streamers from Mount Vesuvius 
and listening to its distant rumbles. 


“Today is a beautiful day,” she thought, 
“the kind of day when something wonder- 
ful should happen. Something——” Then 
she remembered. It was her birthday! How 
could she have forgotten her birthday? 
Mamma had promised her the finest fiesta in 
all Italy. 


She scrambled out of bed, tossing her head 
so the long black braids flew back over her 
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shoulders. She slipped on a short dress and 
ran barefoot down the stairs. 

“Good morning, Senorita Sleepyhead,” 
teased Uncle Pio. He sat at a table in the big 
kitchen, eating a heaping dish of green 
noodles and bread spread with olive butter. 

“Noodles for breakfast?” cried Angelina. 
She looked slightly sick at the thought of it. 

“Very good,” said Uncle Pio. He smiled 
broadly, his white teeth flashing below his 
fierce black mustache. 

Angelina nibbled at the fried rice cakes, 
but she was too excited to eat. 

“Come, Angelina,” called Mamma. “Let 
me do your hair.” 

Angelina sat on a bench in front of the 
doorway while Mamma untied her braids 
and brushed them out. Mamma replaited 
the thick strands, pulling them so tight that 
Angelina’s black eyes filled with tears. 

“Enrico and Bella will be at my fiesta,” 
Angelina planned. 

“And Mario, Nerina, Domenico, Rossa, 
Giovanni, and Leona,” said Mamma. 

“And Maria,” said Angelina. 

“No, I think not Maria,” said Mamma. 
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ORNING PRAYER. 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, no harm 
Can come to me, 
For by my side 
You'll always be. 


“Not Maria?” cried Angelina. “But 
Maria is my best friend. I must have Maria.” 

“No, I think not Maria,” said Mamma 
again. “Papa and I do not like that you play 
with Maria so much.” 


“But I like Maria,” cried Angelina. 

“Papa and I do not like,” said Mamma. 
“She is always dirty. Her hair is never 
combed.” 

“But Mamma mia——’ 

“Maria may come to the fiesta only if 
she is clean,” said Mamma. 

“Ho!” cried Uncle Pio. “Then Maria will 
not come to the fiesta, for Maria is never 
clean.” 

Mamma tied the ends of Angelina’s thick 
braids with bows of yellow ribbon. “There!” 
she said. “Now we will prepare for the 
fiesta.” 

Uncle Pio carried the long table and 
placed it under the grape arbor. Angelina 
hung the colored-paper lanterns above it. 
Mamma placed the largest wooden salad 
bowl in the middle of the table, while Uncle 
Pio moved the wrought-iron benches into 
the shade of the arbor. 
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“To market, to market,” sang Uncle Pio, 
clapping his droopy straw hat over his short 
black curls. 

“Do not forget the boiled chestnuts,” 
warned Mamma. 

“Or the sweets,” cried Angelina. 

“Do not forget this; do not forget that,” 
Uncle Pio pretended to grumble. “One 
would think my head was for looks only.” 

Angelina giggled at the thought of Uncle 
Pio’s head being valued for its appearance. 
Uncle Pio scowled fiercely, winked hugely, 
and hurried down the dusty road toward 
Naples. 

After she had dressed in her best yellow 
skirt and white blouse, Angelina sat quietly 
on the steps and thought about her fiesta. 
How could she tell Maria she could not 
come to see the puppets and to hear the 
organ-grinder. Maria had no mother to give 
a fiesta for her. 

Angelina felt that her lovely birthday 
fiesta was ruined. How could she have the 
best fiesta in Italy if her best friend could not 
be there? 

The more Angelina thought, the bigger 
an idea grew in the back of her mind. Mam- 
ma had said Maria could not come to the 
fiesta because she was dirty—because her 
hair was never combed. But what if she were 
clean and her hair combed? Then Mamma 
had said she could come! 

Angelina ran up the stairs and into her 
room. From the huge wardrobe in the corner, 
she pulled a full red skirt and a white em- 
broidered blouse. She grabbed a pair of red 
sandals, a hair brush and ribbons, and a 
towel. Then she ran down the stairs and 
across the cobbled courtyard. 

The soft dust rose in a cloud as she ran 
toward the crumbling stone hut where Maria 
and her papa lived. Maria sat on the stone 
steps, clad in a soiled blue-gray dress. Her 
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black curls hung down her back in a matted 
tangle. 

“I’m so glad you haven't dressed for the 
fiesta yet,’ said Angelina, pretending she 
did not know Maria had no other dress. “I 
thought perhaps you could wear one of my 
dresses, and we could look alike.” 

“Oh, thank you, Angelina,” cried Maria. 
She looked eagerly at the red skirt. ‘Do you 
think it will fit me?” She started to stroke 
the white blouse with dirty fingers. Then she 
began to pull at her faded, soiled dress. 

Angelina tried to think of a way to get 
Maria clean without hurting her feelings. 

“My, it’s hot today,” she said. ‘““Why don’t 
we go to the river and take a swim and cool 
off before we dress?” 

They splashed in the water until they were 
cool and clean. Maria’s smooth, glossy skin 
was a beautiful olive color now that the dirt 
was gone. Her black curls glistened in the 
hot sunlight. 

“Doesn't it feel nice to be clean and 
cool?” said Angelina as they slipped into 
their clothing. 

“See, the dress does fit me,” said Maria. 
She ran along the grassy river bank, the red 
skirt swirling about her bare brown legs. 

“Now try the sandals,” said Angelina. 

They dabbled their feet in the water again 
to remove the dust. Maria held her feet 
straight out in the sun to dry; then she 
slipped on the red sandals. They, too, fit 
perfectly. She walked proudly up and down, 
watching the full red skirt dip and swirl 
above the red sandals. 

“Oh, it’s so pretty,” she said. “But what if 
I get it dirty?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” laughed 
Angelina. ‘Mamma says everything is better 


Everyone joined the puppets in singing 
“Santa Lucia.” 
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after a good sudsing and drying in the hot 
sun.” 
Maria looked thoughtfully at her dirty 
dress lying on the grass where she had care- 
lessly thrown it. 

“My hair is mussed again,” continued 
Angelina. “And after Mamma took such 
pains with it only this morning.” 

“Maybe I can brush yours and you can 
brush mine,” offered Maria shyly. 

“Why, of course,” cried Angelina, as if 
the thought had never occurred to her. 

She brushed and brushed until Maria’s 
hair shone as brightly as her own. Then she 
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tied it back with a bow of bright-red ribbon. 
“There,” she said, and she stood off to 
see how Maria looked. “Why, Maria,” she 
cried, “I wouldn’t know you.” She pulled 
Maria over to the river's edge. “Look!” 
Maria looked at her reflection in the still 
water. “It’s not me?” she cried. She turned 
and twisted in order to see herself from all 
angles, “I look pretty!” she said proudly. 
“From now on I’m going to be clean and 
wear clean clothes, so I'll look pretty.” 
Angelina looked at the sun, high in the 
sky overhead. “It’s past noon,” she said. 


_€VENING PRAYER 
| By Florence Taylor 


God, bless small 
Children everywhere, 
And keep them in 
Your loving care. 


“It must be almost time for my fiesta.” 

They hurried down the rocky path to 
Angelina’s house. Most of the boys and 
girls were already there, standing near the 
grape arbor. The wooden bowl was filled 
with packages of all sizes and shapes. Maria 
slipped a tiny package down near the bot- 
tom of the bowl. 

“Here is Angelina at last,” said Uncle 
Pio. “We thought you had decided not to 
come to your fiesta,” he teased. 

“And here is a pretty little girl I haven't 
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met yet,” said Mamma, looking at Maria 
with a friendly smile. 

“It’s Maria, Mamma mia,” giggled Ange- 
lina. “Don’t you know Maria?” 

“Maria? This is Maria? But she’s—grown 
so since I saw her last,” cried Mamma. 

“And she looks so different clean,” mut- 
tered Uncle Pio, but he said it so softly no 
one but Angelina heard. 

Mamma looked at Maria again, standing 
so clean and so brushed and looking so 
frightened because she felt out of place at 
the big house with all the finely dressed 
children. ““Welcome to our fiesta, Maria,” 
she smiled. “Sit here by me where you can 
sce.” 

She made a place for Maria on the white 
iron bench before she settled herself com- 
fortably to watch the entertainment. 

It was a fine fiesta. The organ-grinder 
played loud and long, while his monkey 
chattered and waved at them. And the pup- 
pets—those wonderful puppets Uncle Pio 
brought all the way from Venice! How they 
bowed and joked and sang. Everyone joined 
them in singing “Santa Lucia” at the end 
of the performance. 

And the food! They ate bread spread 
with hot olive oil and cheese. They ate 
candied figs and boiled chestnuts until they 
felt stuffed. And they drank grape punch. 

“Now the urn,” the children cried. 

Mamma cleared the table, leaving only 
the wooden bow! of packages. 

Angelina selected a big package and tore 
it open. Out fell a bunch of salad greens. 
Uncle Pio laughed so loudly that she knew 
he was the one who had put it there. 

One by one Angelina tore open the pack- 
ages. Some contained real gifts; others were 
nonsense packages like the first. There were 
gay red, yellow, blue, and pink hair ribbons 
from Nerina, Enrico, Giovanni, and Rossa; 
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a carved necklace from Uncle Pio; candied 
fruit from Domenico’s father’s shop; a ker- 
chief from Bella; a comb from Mario, a 
shiny new lira from Leona, and a piece of 
fine lace from Mamma and Papa. 

The tiny package from Maria came last. 
Inside was a polished olive seed. Angelina 
looked at it silently for a minute, and 
Domenico laughed. Maria’s black eyes fell 
in shame over her poor gift. 

“Why, it’s a good luck charm,” cried 
Angelina. They all pressed forward to see. 
“See, Mamma mia, Uncle Pio, just what I 
needed to finish off my necklace.” She held 
the polished seed in the center of the carved 
necklace, and it looked as if it had been 
made for that very purpose. 

Uncle Pio pulled out a tiny, razor-sharp 
knife and made a small hole through the 
olive seed. He fastened the seed to the neck- 
lace with a bit of leather that matched the 
other fastenings. 

“It’s beautiful,” sighed Nerina. 

Maria’s face shone as they exclaimed over 
her gift. 

“Now my turn is come,” cried Angelina. 
She brought out a box and distributed her 
gifts. There was a pocket charm for each 
boy, and a bright silk kerchief for each girl. 
And there were little boxes of sweets for 
everyone. 

Maria clutched hers tightly. They were 
the first gifts she had ever received. She 
could hardly wait to show them to Papa. 

While she stood stroking the soft red silk 
kerchief and examining the little candies, the 
others began to cry, “Viva il Angelina (Long 
live Angelina),” and start homeward. Soon, 
only Maria was left. 

“It was a lovely fiesta,” she said shyly to 
Mamma. 

“We are so glad you came,” said Mamma 

(Please turn to page 41) 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Holdens—Dave, Bonnyellen, and Eben, 
Bonnyellen’s younger brother—went to Oklahoma 
in a covered wagon. For a time, they lived in a dug- 
out belonging to Cass and Slim Ross, who had 
gone in search of gold. Their only close neighbors 
were the Peckham family, consisting of Hobart 
Peckham, his little daughter, Jennie, and his sister, 
called Aunt Sally. 

Jennie and Eben became close friends and had 
many happy times together. They enjoyed watch- 
ing and studying Woody, a little wood rat that 
lived in the canyon below the dugout, who always 
seemed to be snooping around. 

Mysterious things were happening. Several of 
the Holdens’ prize possessions disappeared. They 
could not believe that their neighbors would take 
anything that did not belong to them, but after 
Bonnyellen’s pearl-handled knife, her thimble, 
Dave’s stick pin, and Eben’s silver dollar disap- 
peared, they were puzzled. 

The Holdens, with the help of the Peckham 
family, built a comfortable sod house, but food 
supplies were running low. Hob went to the mill 
for supplies for both families. Before his return, 
Cass and Slim Ross came back, looking hungry 
and gaunt. 


Part Five 


\\ 

am IN, come in,” Dave said, and pity 
made his voice warm and kind. The misty 
rain had become a downpour. 
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By Mildred H. Comfort 


Eben rushed forward to take the packs 
that Cass Ross and Slim let fall. The mule 
stood with drooping head outside the door, 
but he knew Eben, and nuzzled him. The 
mule had had plenty to eat. Eben went back 
into the house to see what he could do to 
help Bonnyellen. 


“We're a bit weary,” Cass was saying. 


“And hungry,” Slim said. “We came 
through lots of rain.” 


They looked hopefully toward the kitchen 
stove and the inviting table with its red 
checkered tablecloth. 


The rain grew heavier. It never pounded 
on the sod roof the way it did on the shingles 
back in Kansas. It came like soft, distant 
thunder; and more often than not, it brought 
lightning and real thunder with it. 


It was, Eben remarked to Slim, very wet 
rain. Slim half smiled in agreement. He was 
having a hard time trying to appear cheerful 
and happy. 

It was a bad time to have company. Water 
trickled down the stovepipe from the roof 
and soaked the sod around the pipe. Dave 
had promised to fix it, once the rain let up. 

Eben was glad that Bonnyellen was a kind 
and thoughtful person. When people were 
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cold and wet and hungry, it was no time to 
hold grudges. It was kindness that made 
Bonnyellen say, “Take off your wet clothes. 
Cass, you put on some of Dave’s things, and, 
Slim, I guess you can squeeze into Eben’s 
coveralls. Over there behind the curtain! I'll 
mix up a batch of pancakes.” 

Eben thought he saw sudden tears in Cass 
Ross’ eyes as he looked at Slim, his hungry 
boy. 

While the fragrance of hot coffee filled 
the air, Eben helped Bonnyellen with the 
fire. There was very little dry fuel left. That 
was another worry. But Bonnyellen was slap- 
slapping the batter with her spoon, and Eben 
knew that it was music to the ears of the 
Rosses. From the sounds behind the curtain, 
Eben knew that they were hurrying into dry 
clothes. Dave picked up the wet things and 
hung them over a line behind the kitchen 
stove, where Bonnyellen usually dried her 
dish cloths. 

“When the rain lets up,” Eben promised 
Bonnyellen, “I'll get you plenty of wood 
from the canyon.” 

“If it ever does let up!” Bonnyellen re- 
plied. “But let’s not save on fuel now. Cass 
and Slim need warmth. They look chilled 
through.” 

“That's partly because they’re so hungry,” 
Eben guessed. 

Bonnyellen covered the pan of mush and 
moved it to the back of the stove with the 
coffee pot. Then she set the hot griddle on 
the front of the stove. Now, she was ready 
to pour the cakes. Eben had already set the 
table, and Dave had filled the sorghum 
pitcher and set out a huge hunk of Aunt 
Sally’s butter when there was a sudden clap 
of thunder. The Casses jumped out into the 
room, but they were smiling, glad to be in 
out of the storm. 


Without warning, a great chunk of dirt 
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around the stovepipe loosened and plopped 
down into Bonnyellen’s bowl of batter. It 
splattered over the stove and the coffee pot 
and made a muddy, messy spatter on the hot 
griddle. 

“My batter!” Bonnyellen cried. ‘The last 
of my flour!” 

She began to mop up the stove with a dish- 
rag, her tears misting the sight before her. 
Dave and Eben tried to help. 

“Just lift the lump of dirt out, ma’am,” 
Cass suggested. “Slim and I have eaten lots 
of dirt in our lives. Haven’t we, Son?” 


Slim took hold of the muslin, but the 


edge gave way. 
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“We sure have,” Slim answered with a 
gulp. 

Bonnyellen lifted out the great gob of 
dirt, but the wet grass and mud had spread 
all through the dough. There was nothing 
to do but to pour it out. And Bonnyellen did 
just that. 

She heard Slim’s gasp of disappointment, 
and she looked squarely at him. 

“Don’t you fret,” she said. “There are 
still scrapings in the barrel.” 

Eben was proud of that stubborn look. 
She bent over, almost falling in, as she 
scraped out the last of the flour. 

Soon Cass and Slim were seated at the 
table, eating fine, light-brown pancakes with 
all the butter and sorghum they wanted. 
They all sat around the table and talked gold 
mining. 

“We had leads,’ Cass confessed, “but we 
never made a strike. I’ve come back to stick 
to farming.” 

“Until we find another lead,” Slim said 
slyly. 

“Guess we ate you out of house and 
home,” Cass apologized, “but you've given 
us strength to go on.” 

“Your dugout is waiting for you,” Bonny- 
ellen said. “I think you'll be pleased and 
surprised.” 

“Let me tell ’em,” Eben begged. “We 
plastered the whole inside with ‘gyp.’ It 
looks like a marble cave.” 

The rain had ceased and the moon was 
coming out from behind the clouds, but the 
house was growing cold. 

“We'd best all turn in,’ Dave said. 
“We're a little low on fuel, too, Cass, be- 
cause of the rains.” 

“Tl go over to the dugout and get some,” 
Slim offered. ‘“There’s always an emergency 
pile.” 

“If the wood rats didn’t carry it off,” Cass 
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said. “I’ve known them to carry off a whole 
wood box full.” 

“But they always left something in its 
place.” Slim could laugh now that he was 
warmed and fed. “Once they left a piece of 
fur, a few rocks, and a bunch of leaves. You 
could almost see the old wood rat philoso- 
pher saying, ‘Never take anything but what 
you leave something.’ ” 

“Let’s help with the ceiling,” Cass put in. 
“That muslin over the stove is coming down. 
Slim, you'd best climb up. You're lighter 
than any of the rest of us, and Dave’s ladder 
is none too stout. I'll hold it. If Dave will get 
a hammer, we'll see that the pegs are driven 
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Bonnyellen in the 
front doorway. 


in. By the way, who made those pegs?” 

“T did,” Eben said, “and right now I wish 
I had all the kindling I made while work- 
ing on them.” 

Dave and Cass both held the wobbly 
stepladder while Slim climbed up. Eben 
helped Bonnyellen clear the table. 

Slim took hold of the muslin, but the edge 
gave way, sending a shower of water into 
the room. It sizzled on the hot stove lids. 
Slim grabbed for the muslin and seized it; 
then he toppled with it. Eben, trying to save 
Slim, went down with him. The two boys 
got up from the tangle they made on the 
floor, not a little embarrassed. 
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Then a strange thing happened. From the 
ceiling came tumbling all sorts of refuse— 
sticks and bark and whittlings. For a moment 
everybody in the room stared, unbelieving. 
Then they started laughing. “So that’s where 
you keep your fuel!” Slim said as he brushed 
his long hair from his eyes. 

“Tt isn’t my idea of a handy wood box,” 
Bonnyellen said, laughing. ‘How did all that 
trash get up there?” 

“I think I know,” Eben cried. “Woody 
and his friends brought it.” 

“Woody ?” Sliminquired. “Who's Woody?” 

“Woody's my pet wood rat—or pack rat, 
as you might call him,” Eben explained. “He 
comes here a lot.” 

The men were already reaching into the 
ceiling cover with a mop stick and a rake. 
They were bringing out piles of stuff of ev- 
ery description. 

“Hey, Eben, get busy!”” Dave commanded. 
“Fill the wood box. Fill the empty trunk in 
the corner. Fill the baskets. Your pet has 
supplied us with enough fuel to last until 
things dry up again.” 

“Woody's a wonderful friend,” Eben 
boasted. 

“But what did he take in return?” Cass 
Ross teased. “A trader rat gives, but he takes, 
too.” 

“Wood rats don’t know any better. 
They're not responsible,” Bonnyellen said 
with spirit. “It’s human beings who shouldn't 
take in order to get paid for what they give.” 

“You're right,” Cass Ross agreed. 

Eben noticed that he was not in the least 
embarrassed. If he and Slim had taken the 
pearl-handled knife and the stickpin (may- 
be to be traded to Indians for supplies), their 
faces told no tales. 

Cass Ross and Slim walked over to their 
dugout to spend the night, and Dave lighted 
the way with his lantern. Eben stood beside 
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Bonnyellen in the front doorway, watching 
the swinging light. 

“Well,” said Bonnyellen, “I wonder what 
will be gone this time after they leave. They 
needn’t talk about trader rats taking things. 
It’s human trader rats that I don’t like.” 

“Neither do I,” Eben agreed. 

He thought of his lost silver dollar and 
the little bunch of wild flowers that had 
been left in its place. 

Dave came back, grinning to himself. 

“You should have seen Cass and Slim 
when they beheld their palace!” he said. 
“Well, let’s turn in. Tomorrow's going to 
be a big day.” 

It was a big day indeed. Hob returned 
from the mill. Luta had been able to carry 
only two sacks of flour. When they were 
divided with the Holdens and the Rosses, 
there was little enough left for Hob himself. 

“I won't need the team next week,’’ Dave 
decided. “We'll go over with the wagon and 
put in a supply.” 

In the meantime Cass Ross had dug sweet 
potatoes and turnips, along with a few hills 
of peanuts. He shared his bounty with his 
neighbors, and Eben and Slim pulled the 
tubers off the tangled vinelike roots. 

One day Cass Ross came in for a dipper 
of water, as an excuse to talk to Bonnyellen. 
He sat tilted back on one of Dave's stout 
chairs. “I’d like powerful well to do some- 
thing special for you, Bonnyellen,” he said, 
“to show our appreciation of your kindness 
to us. Could I maybe plant you a flower 
garden?” 

“All I’m asking ever,” Bonnyellen said in 
her little voice, “is honest neighborliness.” 

“Wal, ma’am,” Cass said, “we can give 
you that.” 

That afternoon Slim said to Eben, ““What’s 
the matter with your sister? Doesn't she like 
Oklahoma?” 
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“Sure she likes it,” Eben replied, “It’s her 
home.” 

But Slim was puzzled and not quite satis. 
fied. 

“Pa and I wish we could do something 
special for her,” he said. ‘‘Pa says he'll never 
forget her making pancakes for us with her 
last cup of flour. She’s kind.” 

Yes, Bonnyellen was kind. She was also 
just, as Eben well knew. One day when Slim 
brought over a bowl of succotash for dinner, 
she said, “I wish the Rosses wouldn’t keep 
trying to make things up to me.” 

“Forgive and forget, Bonnyellen,” Dave 
said. “Forgive and forget: that’s the only 
way. Cass Ross is working with me every day 
in the fields. We're going to have a bumper 
corn crop. And I’ve never seen such sugar 
cane, Cass’ll help me cut it and get it to 
market.” 


Then one morning Bonnyellen gave a 
startled cry as she started to dress. Eben had 
already brought up fresh water from the 
canyon, and Dave had started the kitchen 
fire. 

“What is it?” they both asked- 

“You'd never guess!” Bonnyellen dressed 
hurriedly and came to the kitchen. ‘Look 
what I found on my dressing table.” 

She took a saucer from the cupboard Dave 
had made and laid the contents of her hand 
on the saucer. 

“Gold nuggets!” she cried. 

“Gold nuggets?” Eben inquired. 

“That’s what they are,” Dave said. “Gold 
nuggets! But where in the world did they 
come from.” 

As Bonnyellen adjusted her tumbling 
curls, she exclaimed, ‘Goodness! I must have 
lost a lot of hairpins while I was working in 
the garden yesterday.” 


(To be concluded) 
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On Monday fairies wash their clothes 
And hang them in the sun. 

On Tuesday they find ironing 

Can be a lot of fun. 

On Wednesday they stir up a cake; 
On Thursday, mend and sew. 

Friday is the day for play, 

And to the zoo they go. 
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Saturdays they scrub and sweep 
And dust their houses clean. 
Sunday finds them in the church 
Or calling on the queen. 

Every day’s a happy day; 

And when the sun goes down, 
They hang their little candle lamps 
And light up Fairy Town. 
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I am a joyful child of God. = I remem- 
ber to smile often. When I am happy 
and cheerful, I help to make others 
happy and cheerful. 


Wherever I go, God goes with me. ® 
Whatever I do, God is at my side; so 
I do only what He would like to have 
me do. 


“God is my help in every need.” # God 
needs me to help make the world a 
better, happier place. I do my part by 
being a better, happier child. 


I ask God to make me brave and 
strong. ® I want to keep God's law in 
everything I do, so I try to live as Jesus 
lived. 


I do what You would have me do, Fa- 
ther. # I know that You never ask me 
to do more than I am able to do—so I 
follow Your leading gladly. 


“God is my all, I know no fear.” = No 
one can come between God and me, 
because I am a child of God. His love 
surrounds me all the time. 


I learn from others. #® I know there is 
good in everyone. Whatever good | 
see, | want to make part of myself. 


I am thankful for God’s goodness, #] 
know that the whole world will je 
peaceful and happy when everyom 
learns to live by God’s good laws. 


I say only what is true and kind, 1! 
want to be sure that nothing I say hurts 
anyone else. I ask God to help me use 
good, kind words. 


My body is God's temple. = I keep my 
body strong and clean and healthy, 
This is one of the ways I show God thal 
I appreciate my wonderful body, 


I feel safe, because I know God loves 
me and takes care of me. ® | am happy, 
because I know He takes care of every- 
one who trusts Him. 


I think only true, kind, loving thoughts 
= | remember that what I think makes 
a difference in the way I grow and 
learn. 


I talk things over with God. = Wher- 
ever I want to know what He would 
have me do, I pray. I ask God to tell 
me what is best for me. 


Whatever I do, I do my best. = What 
ever is worth doing is worth doing wel, 
so I study, work, and play as my hear 
enly Father would have me to. 


I try to be neat and orderly. = Every 
thing I do is more pleasant if there # 
neatness and order in my clothes, m 
room, my work, and my play. 
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Today I feel fresh and happy. ® God 
forgives any mistakes that I made yes- 
terday, so I forgive myself. I think only 
about the happiness I can give others 
today. 


I try to see the good in everyone I 
meet. ® | know that all people are chil- 
dren of God. Since I am a child of God, 
too, everyone is my brother. 


This is God’s good world. ® There is no 
place where God is not, so 1 know He 
is always with me. 


I begin this week joyfully. = [ will think 
of each day as a new chance to live 
and grow in God's way. 


God is love. ® I am thankful that the 
goodness and love of God fill the whole 
world, and that His love is the strong- 
est power in the world. 


I make room for more good things in 
my life by thanking God for what I 
have. ® Every good thing that I need, 
God gives me. 


Today I'll grow and learn. ® | try not to 
let a day go by without my learning 
some good, new thing and becoming 
better in some way. 


I look for God's goodness in others. ® 
When I see a happy smile, hear a kind 
word, or see a good deed done, I know 
that God is present. 


Because God loves me, I love every- 
one. ® God is good to me, so I try to 
pass along to others His goodness. I do 
this by being kind and helpful. 


Thank You, God, for helping me to be 
better. # As I listen to You in prayer, I 
learn how to be kinder and happier. 


“All things I am, can do, and be,” be- 
cause I have the power of Christ in 
me. ® I can do anything I need to do, 
because God lives in me. 


I am never afraid, because God is with 
me. ® God helps me to find the good in 
whatever happens, for myself and for 
others. 


Thank You, God, for showing me what 
to do. ® Your word is a light that guides 
me in the right way. 


I have faith that God is working with 
me in all ways. ® Because I know that 
He is helping me, I am able to do good 
things. 


Today I'll ask God to bless every- 
one. ® | love to have others pray for 
me, so I'll pray for others. I'll ask God 
to bless the whole world. 


I know that Jesus lives. = He said, ‘Lo, 
I am with you always.” For this, I am 
thankful. 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1956 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


L ITTLE Billy Bluebird was quietlike and 
shy. In the nest, he’d sit and sit, and some- 
times blink an eye. 

His nest was in a little house. His family 
lived there, too; but they were seldom home, 
because they found so much to do. His 
brothers and his sisters would twit and fly 
about and call to little Billy, “Chirp-chirp, 
please come on out.” But Billy knew his 
mother would bring him bugs and things, 
and he just wasn’t ready yet to try his little 
wings. 

When he was still inside his shell, he was 
a backward bird. His mother begged, ‘Please 
come on out.” He didn’t say a word or do a 
thing until one day she turned him on his 
head. “Your brothers and your sister hatched 
two days ago,” she said, and left him stand- 
ing there. “Oh, dear,” thought puzzled little 
Billy, “I can’t stretch my neck to peck. Oh, 
dear me, this is silly.” 

He kicked and moved the egg a bit, then 
pecked and kicked some more; and crackle- 
crack, out Billy came—crack-plop, hind part 
before. 

“No wonder he is backward,” his sister 
said one day. ‘““What else can we expect of 
him? He started out that way.” 

“That's nonsense,” chirped his mother. 
“Give him time. He'll change.” She looked 
about as if to see which straw to rearrange. 

Billy’s name just suited him; his head was 
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mostly bill. Now he opened it up wide, as if 
to say, “Please fill.” 


“You're old enough to feed yourself,” his 
mother said. “Dear me, you should fly and 
find your food and not depend on me. There 
are some things that mothers can’t help their 
children do. I can love and feed you, dear, 
but I can’t fly for you.” 


Billy peeked down at the ground, then 
drew back with a jerk. “I have never used my 
wings,” he thought. “What if they shouldn't 
work ?” 

Just then, a nervy little wren pushed grass 
right in his face and fluttered through the 
small round door as if she owned the place. 
“Go away,” cheeped Billy. She whizz-zizzed 
from his sight. “And take your grass,” he 
added, as he pushed with all his might. 

Out it went! Out he went, too! Swish- 
swoosh, he couldn’t stop. He stretched his 
wings and tried, but zing—he landed with a 
plop. What a big, wide world! He looked 
first one way, then another. “What shall | 
do?” he cried. “Chirp-chirp.” And then he 
saw his mother. 
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“Tut-tut!”’ she said. “You fluttered down; 
you've got to learn to fly.” 

“It’s harder to fly up than down,” said 
Billy, “but I'll try.” 

“Flap your wings,” his mother said. “Just 
start, then stick right to it. It’s not how far 
or fast you fly, but it’s how well you do it.” 

She flew away. He sighed. Then blink! He 
saw two shiny eyes! “Is that a cat or squir- 
rel?” he thought. “It’s more than twice my 
size! He flapped his wings before he thought, 
and, flip-flap, up he flew. He perched beside 
his little house, a fluff of heavenly blue. 

“I'm hungry—cheep-cheep-cheep,” he 
cried, ““Cheep-cheep, I should be fed.” He 
looked below, and there he saw a large white 
piece of bread. Down he flew, and landed— 
plunk—just as a frisky squirrel stopped be- 
side the crusty bread and gave his tail a twirl. 

Billy fluffed his feathers, stepped forward 
on his toes, and gave that squirrel a swift 
peck-peck, right on his nosey nose. 
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The squirrel sat back on two hind legs, 
surprised and greatly vexed; and while he 
still was wondering just what might happen 
next, Billy grabbed the piece of bread and 
flew up in the tree. He perched beside his 
little house, as saucy as could be. 

OOPS! Here came the squirrel—skippy- 
skippy-skip! Billy thought a moment; then 
he gave his wings a flip. “He can’t fly, but 
he can climb. I'd better go inside. Ha-ha-ha, 
he'll be surprised. That door’s not very wide.” 

Safe inside, he watched the squirrel stop, 
look, and sniff, and then turn around and 
scurry down the tall green tree again. 

Then Billy heard his mother chirp. She 
hurried through the door. “I’m proud of 
you,” she told him. “You're not backward 
any more. You put that squirrel in his place; 
you drove that wren away; and you learned 
to fly all by yourself—all in one short day. 
’Twas smart to come inside,” she said, “but 
a wonder you got through. That piece of 
bread you carried was almost as big as you.” 

Billy chirped a happy chirp. “Here, help 
yourself,” he said. “You've done so many 
things for me, I hope you'll share my bread. 
All mothers do nice things, I guess, especially 
when you're small; but to my way of think- 
ing, you’re the dearest of them all.” 
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My Dream Garden 


BY MARSHA GROSSMAN (9 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I'd like to have a garden fair, 
With flowers growing everywhere. 


I'd like to have some daffodils 
And some geraniums for my window sills. 


I'd like to have an apple tree 
To make my garden as attractive as can be. 


I'd also like the pansy and the rose 
And the tulip and marigold, I suppose. 


The candytuft will add the final touch, 


And I'll care for my garden very much! 


Our Visit 


BY RICHARD THROWER (8 years) 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Last summer Mother and I visited Unity 
Village, and what do you think we saw? We 
saw the Unity Tower, the Silent Unity Build- 
ing, the swimming pool at Unity Country 
Club, and even the Printing Building, which 
is WEE WISDOM’s home. 

But I think I liked the fat little birds that 
were everywhere and the rabbits best of all. 
I tried to catch a rabbit, but I never could. 
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Spring 


BY GLEN HOVEMANN (7 years) 
Bayside, L. |., N. Y. 


Spring is here again! 
Grass is turning greener; 
Plants are coming up; 
Flowers will be blooming. 
Spring is nice to us. 


All the bees are buzzing, 
And the birds are chirping. 
Birds are flying north again 
To spend the spring with us. 
Spring! We love you! 


The Moon . 
BY DIANE EINSTEIN (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Oh, moon goddess, 

Lady of the night, 

Over the towering Andes you rise 
To shine your silvery light. 


You shine over a cornfield, 
Where a peasant worked all day; 
You shine over a silent meadow, 


Where Inca boys once played. 


Upon a weary traveler, 

You shine your brilliant light; 

He depends on you to show the way 
All the long, cold night. 
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Moon Gardens 


BY CONNIE LEE DES AUTELS (9 years) 
Detroit, Mich. 


I know of a moon garden! 
Flowers grow wild there; 
There’s an angel there, too, 
With long golden hair. 


To enter my garden, 

I dream at night; 

Then I climb up my 
Ladder of silvery light. 


Happiness 


BY BROOKS LONG DARBY (10 years) 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The little verse 
Is very true: 

Make others happy, 
And you'll be, too! 


My Name 
BY RHEBA ANN WHITEFIELD (10 years) 
Albany, Ind. 


Mother calls me little toes— 
Such a funny name— 

And I am Papa's darling 

And precious little lamb. 

Uncle Everett always says, 
“Where's my little tinker.” 

My brother calls me nibby nose, 
And sister calls me stinker. 

1 didn’t like those names so well, 
So when my grandma came, 

I asked her if I ever had 

A really truly name. 

She laughed and said, ‘Oh, yes, my dear, 
You cute little bunny! 

Your real name is Rheba Ann, 
But Grandma calls you honey.” 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these ys Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 


Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 

year. 


We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


God Watches over Me 
BY CAROLE LEE ROCHLIN (7 years) 
Burbank, Calif. 


1 am a little girl; 
My name is Carole Lee. 
And everywhere I go, 
God goes with me. 
When I go to sleep at night, 
He watches over me, too. 
And I sleep, sleep, sleep, 
And I dream, dream, dream 


Happy dreams all night through! 


My Prayer 
BY MARY HAMILTON (8 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dear God, we thank Thee for this day, 
For the prayers that we can pray, 

For the sun that glitters bright, 

For the moon that shines at night, 

For the rain that drip-drops down, 

For the sunset o’ er the town, 

And for the very best thing— 

For Your Son, Christ the King. 
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TURNABOUT TRIPLETS 


BY DORIS LITTERLY 


Each of the words below has four letters. 
When you have one word of a set, just “turn- 
about” the letters to get the other two. 


1. 


To halt 

To mail 

Cooking vessels 

To peel 

To harvest 

A fruit 

To make gentle 

One of a couple 

Two or more animals harnessed 
to same vehicle 

To encounter 

To abound 

A boundary 


NURSERY RHYME QUIZ 
BY JEANNE A. CALDWELL 


Who ate curds and whey? 

Who kissed the girls and made them 
cry? 

Who sat in a corner? 

Who put his wife in a pumpkin shell ? 

Who put the kettle on? 

Who went to London to visit the 
Queen? 

Who went to bed with his stockings on? 

Who lost her holiday shoe? 

Who was contrary? 

Who came to town in a yellow petti- 

coat and a green gown? 


Answers on Page 42 


DON’T FORGET 


BY ELVA RAY HARRIS 


Two little after-words we say 

Many, many times a day— 

After a gift or a kind deed done, 
After we've eaten or had some fun. 


WHAT WORD? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


This word to guess has four meanings. 
I know you will think of it soon. 

It’s the name of a kind of window; 

It's the bark of a dog at the moon. 
Although it is smaller than a gulf, 

It is an inlet of the sea; 

This word is also another name 

For the beautiful laurel tree. 


WHICH ANIMAL AM I? 


BY LOIS SNELLING 


Tom stole me. 

I lead the circus parade. 

I went to school with my mistress. 
I have a red nose. 

My name is Black Beauty. 

I belong to old Mother Hubbard. 
I am king of the beasts. 
Goldilocks came to see me. 

I went to sea with an owl. 

I jumped over the moon. 
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l T'LL be the most wonderful party,” Cora- 
lee cried. “The nicest thing Miss Morgan 
could have on her birthday, Iliss!” 

The May sunlight was streaming through 
the windows of the Roost, on the jars of 
dogwood and redbud around the walls, on 
the plates of cookies and candies and the 
bowls of popcorn at one end of the long 
table, and on the heap of gifts at the other. 
All the children in Miss Morgan’s room had 
helped to make this birthday party for their 
teacher full of surprises. The boys had 
hunted the hills for flowering branches that 
could be cut without damaging the trees, 
while the girls had been busy preparing the 
food. When Coralee had suggested that they 
give a birthday party for their teacher in the 
Spartan clubhouse, she had not guessed that 
the Roost could be made to look so lovely. 
Surely, nothing could happen now to keep 
the party from being a success! 


“THE SPARTANS: 
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Iliss Juggezier turned away from the 
gaily wrapped packages she had been ar- 
ranging on the table. Her shoulders drooped. 

“There’s nothing more for me to do here,” 
she said. “I’m going home.” 

“But you can’t,” Coralee protested. “Miss 
Morgan won't be here till four o'clock.” 

“That is why it is good for me to go now, 
before she comes,” Iliss answered in her care- 
ful English. She and her family had not 
been in the United States long. They were 
making good citizens; but though they 
worked hard, they were still poor, and Iliss 
had little money to spend. “I have no gift to 
give her,” she said. 

Coralee slipped her arm around Iliss. 

“You've already given,” she said gently. 
“Look at all the decorations you helped put 
up, and the table wouldn’t be nearly so 
pretty if you hadn’t helped arrange it. Those 
things are gifts themselves.” 

“Not like the others,” Iliss said, motion- 
ing toward the heaped packages. “So I must 
go quickly.” 

She looked so unhappy that Coralee’s 
heart ached. She did not know what else to 
say to make Iliss understand that some of 
the best gifts anyone can give are thoughts 
and deeds. Perhaps, someday she would be 
wise enough to explain that, but now all 
she could see was that her friend was mis- 
erable. 

“You didn’t see my gift before I wrapped 
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it,” she said impulsively. “It did not cost 
anything. Why don’t you make one like it?” 

Iliss swung about, her eyes shining. 

“Could I?” she cried. “If I only could!” 

Coralee went to the table drawer and took 
out a paper doily with a lovely fluted edge. 

“We'll need this,” she said, her own eyes 
shining. “Come on. We'll have plenty of 
time before Miss Morgan gets here.” 

“What do we make?” Iliss asked eagerly. 

Coralee laughed and shook her head. 

“Wait and see,” she said. 

Arm in arm, the girls left the Roost and 
ran toward the woods that bordered Indian 
Creek. They came to the little dell where Big 
Spring bubbled from the ground and the 
sun lay warm on the western slope of a 
gentle hill. It was a lovely spot, but Coralee 
stared, with a cry of dismay. 

“Oh,” she gasped. “Someone has been 
here and taken them all—all but those few. 
And we mustn’t pick them. We'd ruin the 
bed.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Iliss uncertain- 
ly. “What has this to do with what we 
make?” 

“My gift to Miss Morgan is a corsage of 
dogtooth violets,” Coralee explained. “The 
hill was covered when I gathered them this 
morning, and it wouldn’t have hurt at all 
to pick enough for you, too; but now they’re 
gone.” 

Coralee was so disappointed that her lips 
trembled. 

“Don’t cry,” Iliss begged. “It’s all right. 
Truly it is. And if you want me to, I'll go 
to the party without any present.” 

Coralee’s smile twinkled like sunshine. 

“That’s what I want,” she said. “Unless 
we can think of something else.” 

“Must the flowers be dogtooth violets?” 
Iliss asked. “I know a place where we can 
find some britches flowers.” 
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“Oh,” Coralee exclaimed. “Do you mean 
Dutchman’s-breeches? The flowers some 
people call wild bleeding hearts?” 

Iliss nodded, and Coralee cried, ‘They 
would be perfect.” 

They crossed Indian Creek on a fallen 
tree, and Iliss lead the way till they came to 
a loamy bank where the little flowers hung 
their spikes of bloom above masses of fern- 
like leaves. The girls were careful to pick 
only one spire from a plant; but in a few 
minutes, they had all they needed. The girls 
circled the blooms with tiny swords of wild 
fern. Then they tore the center from the 
paper doily and slipped the stems through 
the hole so the soft green of the fern and 
the creamy white of the flowers nestled 
against the lacy circle of paper. 

“It’s prettier than mine,” said Coralee 
gaily. “And I thought mine was the pret- 
tiest thing in the world!” 


A cat was mired in the hollow 
—Miss Morgan’s car! 


FLORENCE 


“I don’t want mine to be prettier than 
yours,” cried Iliss. 

Coralee smiled at her. “Not even if it 
makes me happy for it to be? And Miss 
Morgan, too?” 

“It is right if it makes my friends happy,” 
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~ said Iliss soberly. “Shall we wrap moss 


around the stems to keep the flowers from 
wilting?” 

Coralee nodded. 

“When we get back to the Roost, we'll 
put moist cotton and gold foil around the 
stems. Let’s carry them in my sweater now, 
to keep the warm air from them.” 

They climbed the bank and hurried to- 
ward the dirt road they knew would lead 


them toward the Roost. They were eager to 
get back to the Roost, for having to go to 
two places to get their flowers had taken 
longer than they had intended to be away. 
The road was soft and muddy from the 
spring rains; but the girls ran on the thick 
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grass beside it, as it twisted and turned and 
dipped down into a hollow. Here, the water 
from the last rain still stood. A car was 
mired in the hollow—a bright blue car— 
Miss Morgan’s car! The girls could see 
where she had tried to drive it out; but the 
wheels had only dug deeper and deeper into 
the mud. 

As they came nearer, they could see Miss 
Morgan bent over the steering wheel, her 
head on her arms. She looked little and for- 
lorn, not at all like their teacher, who al- 
ways seemed to know what to do and how 
to do it. It was almost time for the party. 
But how could they have a party with the 
guest of honor stuck fast in the mud half a 
mile away ? 

“Oh, Miss Morgan,” Coralee cried. “Can 
we help?” 

Miss Morgan lifted her head and looked 
at them. 

“I don’t know how,” she said in a dis- 
couraged voice. “I’ve done everything I could 
think of already. I guess I’ll have to walk to 
the next farmhouse and get someone to pull 
me out.” 

“But the party?” Iliss said anxiously. 

“I'm afraid I'll be late,” Miss Morgan 
said. “I took this road because I was told 
some wild bleeding heart grew near here, 
and I haven’t seen any for ever so long; but 
I forgot how muddy this road can get. And 
now I’ve spoiled the party for all of you!” 

Coralee gulped. They could not let the 
party be ruined—not with all the children 
waiting at the Roost and with Miss Morgan 
liking Iliss’ flowers so much that she had 
made a special trip to see them. They had 
to do something. 

“Tl cut across the highway and get my 
uncle,” Coralee offered. “His big truck can 
pull you out in no time!”’ 


Miss Morgan hesitated. 
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“He'll have to stop his work,” she pro- 
tested. ““He’s such a busy man.” 

“Not too busy to help you,” Coralee said. 

“Then go, my dear. And thank you,” said 
Miss Morgan gratefully. “To think that a 
moment ago I was alone on my birthday, 
sitting in the middle of a mud puddle, feel- 
ing sorry for myself! And then along came 
you two friends to rescue me. No nicer proof 
of friendship could happen on anyone’s 
birthday! Come, sit with me, Iliss, till Cora- 
lee gets back.” 

Iliss hesitated, and Coralee urged her, 
“Please do. If you'll hold my sweater, I can 
run faster.” 

Iliss got into the car and laid the sweater 
carefully on her knees so that not a frond 
of fern or a bit of petal peeped from it. 
Coralee saw that Iliss still wanted to sur- 
prise Miss Morgan with her gift when they 
got to the party. But suddenly, Coralee knew 
that she need never again try to explain to 
Iliss that a friend’s loving thoughts and 
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deeds may be the best gifts anyone can give 
or receive. 

Coralee’s heart was as light as her heels 
as she raced for home. In a few minutes, she 
would be sitting beside her uncle in the big 
truck, driving down the highway. And when 
he hitched onto Miss Morgan’s car, it would 
come out of the mud like a button on a 
string. Then she would get in with Iliss and 
Miss Morgan, and they would all drive up 
to the Roost. The door of the Roost would 
fly open, and everyone would come running 
out, shouting happy birthday. And Miss 
Morgan would tell them how nice the Roost 
looked. The cakes and candies and popcorn 
would disappear like magic; and Miss Mor- 
gan would open her gifts and exclaim over 
each of them, especially over Iliss’. 


And that was the way it happened when 
they arrived at the Roost, for birthday parties 
are wonderful—and this one seemed to 
Coralee to be the best of all. 
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By Madge Brissenden 


There’s a queer little house, 
And it stands in the sun; 
When the good mother calls, 

The children all run. 


While under the roof, 

They are cozy and warm, 
Though the chill winds may 

W histle and bluster and storm. 


In the daytime this queer 
Little house moves away, 
And the children run after 


It, happy and gay. 


But it comes back at night, 
And the children are fed 
And tucked in to slee 
In their soft feather bed. 


The story of this funny 
House is all true; 

I've seen it myself, 
And I think you have, too. 


You can seé it tonight 
If you'll watch the old hen 
As she gathers her chickens 
Together again. 
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Cleopas 
Finds 


Courage 


ne and Timothy, although not dis- 
ciples, had been close followers of Jesus. 
Now, as they walked along the rough, dusty 
road from Jerusalem to Emmaus, they were 
filled with sorrow and doubts. 

“What do you make of it all?” Cleopas 
asked Timothy. “The crucifixion of Jesus, 
the empty tomb——” 

He was startled when a voice behind him 
said, “What is this conversation which you 
are holding with each other that is making 
you sad?” 

“Grace be unto you,” Timothy greeted the 
stranger. 

Cleopas gazed curiously at the man in a 
long white robe. It was odd that he had not 
heard about Jesus. Perhaps his question was 
only a trick to find out if they were followers 
of Jesus. “Are you the only person in Je- 
rusalem who does not know the things that 
have happened there?” he said. 

“What things?” asked the stranger. 

“Concerning Jesus of Nazareth,” said 
Timothy. 

“He was a prophet, strong in word and 
deed before God and all the people,” said 
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By Aylesa Forsee 


Cleopas. He thought of the times he had 
heard Jesus telling how God loves each one 
of us and wants us to live lovingly. 

“We had hoped Jesus was the one to re- 
deem Israel,” Timothy went on. “But our 
chief priests and rulers crucified him three 
days ago.” 

“Now there are strange stories,” Cleopas 
broke in. “Only this morning, women of our 
company went to Jesus’ tomb. They found it 
empty, and told of seeing angels—even of 
seeing the Master.” 

The stranger had listened patiently. But 
now he looked sternly at Cleopas. “How 
foolish you are—how slow to believe!” 

The two men looked searchingly at the 
stranger, wondering more than ever who he 
was; and as they walked on toward Em- 
maus, he talked to them about Jesus and the 
Scriptures. The more the stranger talked, the 
better Cleopas understood what Jesus had 
come to do on this earth and what was ex- 
pected of us. He saw more clearly than ever 
that when we obey the rules Jesus gave us, 
we find happiness and need never be afraid 
or lonely. 

By the time the men reached Emmaus, the 
setting sun was like a golden blaze in the 
west, but the stranger acted as if he meant 
to go on. 

“Stay with us,” Timothy urged, “for it is 
evening and the day is nearly over.” 
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“Let us bless it,” the stranger said. 


The stranger went into the house with 
them. After they had washed away the dust 
of the road, Timothy lighted a lamp and 
brought bread and fish to the table. 

The long walk from Jerusalem had made 
Cleopas hungry. He lay down on a couch be- 
side the table and started to reach for a 
piece of bread. 

“Let us bless it,” the stranger said. 


Cleopas drew back his hand. As the 
stranger picked up a piece of bread, the 
sleeves of his robe fell away from his hands. 
Cleopas stared. He hardly dared believe, and 
yet he knew that the hands breaking the 
bread in a gentle, reverent way, reminding 
him that we should always be thankful for 
God’s loving care, were very familiar to 
him. Cleopas had seen bread broken in ex- 
actly this way once before. It had been when 
Jesus fed the five thousand from the loaves 
and fish in a boy’s lunch basket. He looked 
more closely to be sure, and he saw the scar 
on the back of each hand. 
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“Jesus!” Cleopas cried out in astonishment 
and joy. 

But as soon as Cleopas recognized Him, 
Jesus disappeared. 

“Did you know?” asked Cleopas, turning 
to Timothy. 

“Not until now,” said Timothy. “But 
there was a glow in my heart all the time 
He was talking to us.” 

“Let us go and find the disciples,” said 
Cleopas, ‘‘and carry the news that the Master 
is alive.” 

It was nighttime, and both the men were 
very tired; but they hurried back to Je- 
rusalem, along the road they had just come. 
When they reached the house with the up- 
per room, which was the meeting place of 
the disciples, they found it dark. The doors 
were barred. 

“They must be afraid,” said Timothy. 

“We can’t blame them,” said Cleopas. 
“The last few days have truly been a time 
of terror. I, too, have been afraid.” 

“Andrew,” Timothy called softly. “An- 
drew, it is I, Timothy. And Cleopas.” 

Cleopas heard muffled footsteps inside. A 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thanks for good food 
From day to day 
And for the strength 
To work and play. 


bolt scraped. The door opened. Light from 
the lamp Andrew carried streamed out the 
door. Cleopas and Timothy followed An- 
drew to the upper room. It was crowded with 
disciples and friends. They lay about on 
couches or sat on the floor. Several fish lay, 
roasting on softly glowing charcoal. 

Before Cleopas could speak, James said, 
“The Lord has risen, and has appeared to 
Simon.” 

“We, too, have seen him,” said Cleopas. 

“He walked with us on the road to Em- 
maus,” said Timothy. 

As Cleopas was telling what Jesus had 
taught them, he saw a glow in Peter’s eyes; 
but some of the disciples looked doubtful or 
puzzled. He noticed, too, that Thomas, who 
had doubted all along, was missing from 
the group. Then Cleopas saw Matthew star- 
ing at the door. His eyes were wide with 
wonder. “What is Cleopas asked. 

Matthew continued to stare toward the 
door. 

Turning around, Cleopas saw that the 
visitor was Jesus. 

“Peace be unto you,” Jesus said in a calm, 
comforting voice. 

Some of the disciples and friends drew 
back in alarm. 

“Why are you troubled? Why do you still 
have doubts?” Jesus asked them. “See my 
hands and feet. Touch me.” 
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When the disciples had proved to them- 
selves that Jesus’ body was as real as His 
voice, they were amazed and joyous. 


“Have you anything here to eat?” asked 
Jesus. 


Peter gave Him a piece of broiled fish and 
some honey. When Jesus had eaten it, He 
reproached His followers for not believing 
what He had told them. Cleopas felt 
ashamed for his lack of faith—even after he 
had heard the story of the women at the 
tomb, he had disbelieved. 


Then Jesus taught them as He always had. 
Things Cleopas had never understood be- 
fore were clear to him now. He felt the 
strength and help we always find when we 
ask God for help coming to him in a won- 
derful way. 

When Jesus said, ‘As the Father sent me 
forth, I am sending you forth,” Cleopas had 
a moment of doubt. How could he, who was 
just an ordinary man, do what Jesus had 
done? Yet he knew the work Jesus had be- 
gun must go on. 


He thought of Jesus’ promise: Through 
Christ we can do all things. Jesus’ life on 
earth was over, but God’s love and power 
would be with Cleopas all his life, guarding 
and guiding him. Suddenly, Cleopas felt full 
of faith and courage. Nothing would keep 
him from doing what Jesus was command- 
ing them to do. He could preach, and he 
could teach, and he could do the things 
Jesus would have him do. 


Each day, Jesus is saying, as He did in the 
upper room, ‘Go forth.” Go forth to live 
joyously, to play fairly, to be good, and to 
be strong. When we have to do hard things, 
like telling the truth when we are tempted 
to tell a story or forgiving someone who 
has hurt us, all we have to do is remember 
that through Christ we can do all things. 
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you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 


robe. You will enjoy coloring this doll and her clothes. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


WOULDN'T it be fun to surprise Mommy some morning by 
getting up early and preparing breakfast? You could have 
orange juice, griddle cakes with butter and jelly, scrambled 
eggs, and milk. 


Griddle Cakes 


144, cups enriched flour 1 Ths. sugar 
Y/, tsp. salt 1 beaten egg 
1 Ths. baking powder 1 cup milk 


2 Tbs. melted shortening 


Sift the flour and salt into a bowl, and add the baking 
powder and sugar. Beat the egg in another bowl, and stir 
in the milk and the shortening, which has been melted in a 
small pan over a low fire. Add this liquid mixture to the 
dry ingredients and stir only until the dry ingredients are 
moistened. The batter will be lumpy. 

Preheat your griddle. It is hot enough to start baking 
when a few drops of water dance on the surface. 

Drop the batter from a spoon onto the hot ungreased 
griddle and bake until the top has lots of little bubbles in it. 
This will mean the underside is nicely browned. Turn the 
cakes only once. 


Scrambled Eggs (serves 4) 
tsp. salt 
tsp. pepper 


6 well-beaten eggs 
Y/3 cup milk or cream 
1 Ths. shortening 
Beat the eggs well and add the milk or cream and season- 
ings. Cook them in the top of a double boiler until just set, 
or melt the shortening in a frying pan and then add the 
egg mixture, stirring frequently until set. 
To finish up this wonderful surprise for Mommy and 
Daddy, be sure to wash and dry all the dishes, leaving the 
kitchen clean and neat. 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannab More Kobaus. 


Riddles 


Sent in by Paul Davis 


1. What did the little boy say 
when his dog ran away? 

2. Why did the little boy tiptoe 
by the first-aid shelf? 

3. Why did the man throw his 
clock out the window? 


Answers. 
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Happy Little Bluebirds 


Annie Brandon Craig May F. Lawrence 
Brightly 
Hap- py lit - tle blue-birds, Nest-ing in the trees; Ap- ple blos-soms 
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all a-bout,Sway-ing in thebreeze. Hap-py lit - tle blue-birds,God gave the song to 


fo 


r 
you; Andwhen we hear your mel -o - dy, It makesus hap- py, too. 
if 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Members of the Good Words Booster 
Club are happy boys and girls. We are happy 
because we are proving the power of good 
words. 


What are good words? Good words are 
words that are loving, joyous, happy, truth- 
ful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, and help- 
ful. 

Vacation time will be coming to many of 


us soon. As our special vacation project let 
us watch our words and check them carefully 
to see that they are good words. I can al- 
ready feel the joy and happiness that will be 
ours as we work on this good-words project! 
If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, we invite you to 
join. Write to Barbara Benson, WEE Wis- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an 
application form. 
Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: One day I looked at my pe- 
tunia plant. I saw that it was dying, so I gave 
it some water. But the next day it did not 
seem to be any better. That night when I 
said my prayers, I prayed for the plant. The 
next day, sure enough, there was my petunia, 
all nice and green. I think that God heard 
my prayer, don’t you? —KERN 


=" God hears and answers every prayer, 
Kern, in the way best suited to our highest 
good. Your faith that God was healing and 
strengthening your petunia helped the plant 
to let God-life flow freely through it. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be a member of 
the club, and I will do my best to keep the 
pledge and rules. The boys up here at camp 
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are playing baseball this afternoon. We 
have had some sports with the Greeks. I 
have many friends up here in the mountains. 

—DANIEL (Cyprus) 


= It is good, Daniel, that God is our help in 
doing our best in keeping the club rules, in 
Sports, in making friends, and in all things. 


Dear Barbara: Once I had just come in from 
school when I found that the stem of my 
wrist watch had fallen out. When I went to 
Mommy and told her, she said, “Just say The 
Prayer of Faith and smile over every diffi- 
culty.” 

I did this and, to my surprise, I found the 
watch stem at the foot of the vanity in 
Mommy’s room. So Mommy helped me to 
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know that in every difficulty my part is to 
have faith in God and to keep on smiling. 
—SHEILA (British West Indies) 


« When we really believe that God is help- 
ing us, we are happy, and we can keep on 
smiling. And our faith in God opens the way 
for God to help us. Thank you, Sheila, for 
this good lesson in faith. 


Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I get the 
Braille edition of WEE WispoM each month. 
Sometimes my mother reads the letters that 
you get from other members. One day I 
wanted to know how to spell wisdom, so I 
looked on the cover of the Braille copy of 
Wee WIspoM and found out how to spell 
the word. 

When I was at my grandmother’s, I 
washed the dishes and picked over the beans 
and peas. When the strawberries were in 
season, I helped pick them over, too. I 
washed the dishes for my mother this morn- 
ing, and I hope I can wash them again. 

—CAROL 


We, too, ‘are glad that you are a member 
of our Good Words Booster Club. Thank 
you, Carol, for sharing with us the list of 
the many helpful things you are doing. 


Dear Barbara: 1 really am thankful to God 
for all the good He does for me. I pray to 
God for guidance, and God has faithfully 
answered me and made life better for me. 
I really did not want to play in the recital 
on Saturday, because I was afraid. I was in 
doubt about my ability to play the piano, be- 
cause I had made many mistakes in my last 
lesson. But I practiced my number very care- 
fully on Friday and got some self-confidence. 
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When I got to the recital, I was just a little 
scared. When my turn finally came, I said a 
prayer. I wanted to play well and to have my 
music teacher proud of me. My prayer was 
answered, because I received a piano pin for 
being one of the best. 

Now I know that there is nothing to be 
scared about if you pray and play with love 
and faith. — JEAN 


= We, too, are proud of you, Jean. Through 
prayer we know that we are one with God. 
And God is the answer to our every need. 


Dear Barbara: This last month I have gone 
to bed happy every night. I have prayed that 
the next day will be even more wonderful— 
and each day is more fun. 

I have tried to find out what it is that 
makes my days perfect, and I have decided 
that the only reason for anyone’s success and 
happiness is God. We all know that no one 
can live a happy life without Him. —DIANE 


= God loves us, Diane, and it is His good 
pleasure that we be happier and stronger 
each day. We accept this plan of happiness 
by turning to God in prayer, by thinking 
about God, and by letting His goodness fil 
our thoughts, words, and actions. 


Dear Barbara: Friday was my mother’s birth- 
day, but I didn’t have enough money to buy 
the gift I wanted for her. So I said The 
Prayer of Faith and gave thanks to God for 
strength and courage. 

The next day my grandfather sent me five 
dollars, and I had enough money to buy her 
a present. —NARVIS 


= God is your help in every need, Narvis. 
Your faith-filled thoughts drew your good 
to you—the good which you shared so lov- 
ingly with your mother. 
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BUTTERFLY MAY BASKET 


BY LOIS LARSON 


FROM the drawing, trace a pattern onto tissue 
paper; then draw around your pattern on 
bright-colored construction paper. Draw the 
markings on the butterfly with black ink or 


colored crayon. Fold the sides up from the 
bottom, as shown by the dotted lines. Then 
fold the little tabs in and paste each one to 
the inside of the side next to it. Cut a strip 
of paper 14 inch wide and about 9 inches 
long and paste it in place for the handle. 
Now, your pretty basket is ready to be filled 
with candy or flowers. 


BY ANNA THOMPSON 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 


Wouldn’t it be nice to surprise Mother on 
Mother’s Day with a gift that has a dozen 
different uses? It is easy to make and costs 
very little. 

You will need an old-fashioned mouse 
trap, a small bottle of gold paint, and a 
few odd-shaped sequins. Remove the tongue 
from the mouse trap and paint the trap with 
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gold paint. After the paint dries, use house- 
hold cement or glue to stick the sequins on 
the mouse trap, as shown in the illustration. 

Your gift is finished. That is, all except 
the giving. 

This little clip could hold Mother's 
grocery list or a list of the telephone numbers 
of persons Mother calls often, or it could 
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hold unanswered letters. Perhaps you can 
think of many other uses for this clever little 
gift. 

On Mother’s Day you could place your 
beautifully decorated clip near Mother’s 
place at the table as a surprise for her. 


Fiesta for Angelina 
(Continued from page 13) 


warmly. ‘Come again. Come often.” 

“Viva il Angelina,” Maria called as she 
hurried to show Papa her kerchief and 
sweets. 


“Thank you, Mamma mia, for letting 
Maria come to my fiesta.” Angelina gave 
Mamma a hug. 

“Tomorrow I must talk to Maria’s papa,” 
said Mamma. ‘I am ashamed I did not do so 
before. So many things you have that she 
could share. Poor child, with no mamma to 
teach her to care for herself and her father’s 
house.” 

She bustled away to help Uncle Pio clear 
up after the fiesta and to make plans for 
Maria. 

Angelina sat on the steps to think about 
her fiesta. She was sure it had indeed been 
the finest in Italy, just as Mamma had 
promised. 
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By Roland Rexroth 


Tam month we pay a philatelic visit to 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and 
Ontario. These, the Great Lakes, are the 
largest group of fresh-water lakes in the 
world. 

From the time that the first settlers from 
the New England area used them as a route 
for traveling to the west and northwest ter- 
ritories, the lakes have been one of our most 
important waterways. 

The Great Lakes are connected by rivers 
and other smaller lakes, so that it is possible 
for ships to travel more than a thousand 
miles by passing from one to the other. 
Ships can go from the ports of Duluth and 
Superior, at the western end of Lake Su- 
perior, or Gary, at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, all the way to the Atlantic Ocean. 

This long journey is made possible by two 
sets of canals that help to equalize the differ- 
ence in the water levels between the lakes. 
Lake Erie, for example, is 326 feet higher 
than Lake Ontario. The two lakes are con- 
nected by the Niagara River, which, be- 
cause it goes over the famous Niagara Falls 
in flowing from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, 
cannot be used by ships. Instead, the ves- 
sels use the Welland Canals, the first of 
which was built by Canada in 1824. They 
were enlarged to their present sizes between 
1912 and 1932 at a cost of $130,000,000. 

Lake Superior and Lake Huron are con- 
nected by the St. Marys River. At one point 
in the river the water drops twenty feet in 
a series of rapids. To by-pass these rapids, 
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the United States and Canada have built a 
series of five locks, called the Sault Sainte 
Marie Canals or the “Soo” Locks. The first 
of these was completed in 1855, and in honor 
of this event the United States Post Office 
Department last year issued the stamp that 
we illustrate. It is inscribed “A Century of 
Great Lakes Transportation.” It pictures the 
five great lakes and an ore carrier, one of 
the large vessels used to transport iron ofe 
to the smelters. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Turnabout Triplets 


1. Stop, post, pots. 2. Pare, reap, pear. 3. Tame, 
mate, team. 4. Meet, teem, mete. 


Nursery Rhyme Quiz 

1. Little Miss Muffet. 2. Georgie Porgie. 3. Little 
Jack Horner. 4. Peter Pumpkin-Eater. 5. Polly. 
6. Pussycat. 7. My Son John. 8. Little Betty Blue. 
9. Mary. 10. Daffy-Down-Dilly. 


Don’t Forgel 
Thank you. 


What Word? 
Bay. 
Which Animal Am 1? 


1. Pig. 2. Elephant. 3. Lamb. 4. Rudolph, the 
reindeer. 5. Horse. 6. Dog. 7. Lion. 8. Beat. 
9. Cat. 10. Cow. 
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“Sniff—sniff! Don’t things smell delicious in May? I especially 
like the warm days and sweet-smelling flowers that follow the 
April showers. Everything seems so fresh and shiny. It makes me 
so happy I feel like squeaking! 

“Speaking of squeaking, in the June WEE WISDOM two 
little girls have to be as quiet as mice when they hide from 
Indians. The story ‘The Indians Are Coming!’ by Mary-Alice 
Kelly, tells what happened when Indians came to the girls’ tiny 
log cabin after their father had gone for supplies. This is a thrill- 
ing story about pioneer days. 

“Another story you will like in the June WEE WISDOM is 
the read-aloud story of “Teasy Tucky Turtle,’ who was a bigger 
tease than any other turtle I ever knew! He became very unhappy 
when a baby bear decided to tease him by turning him on his 
back. 

“Don’t miss these two exciting tales or the many other stories, 
poems, and features in June WEE WISDOM. And remember, 
when you want to give one of your friends a gift that is extra 
special, give a whole year of fun with WEE WISDOM. 
See you next month!” 


Arthur 
‘Wee Wisdom (His Mark) 
LEE'S SUMMIT, MISSOURI $2 a year 
PEN PALS North Haven, Conn.; Judy Eichfield (9), 900 S. 
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here we hope you will find the pen pal you dental, Philippine Islands; Kay Manning (11), 2 
have been looking for. We especially invite Wharf Rd., Herne Bay, Auckland W. 1, New 


Zealand; Rochelle Rogan (12), 46 Maple St., 
our foreign readers to send in their names. Brewer, Maine; Linda Ralph (12), Rte. 1, Tober- 
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If you have teen-age brothers or sisters, be sure to call 
their attention to the story “The Outsider” in You, Unity’s 
magazine for teen-agers. Or better still, show them this page 
in your magazine! 

“The Outsider,” by Earl V. Chapin, an exciting story in 
the May issue of You, is one all teen-agers will enjoy. The 
story begins with an unusual description of the hero of the Es 
story, Kola Wiegel, whose strange name wasn’t half so bie 
strange as he was. 

“He was a homely boy with a long upper lip that failed 
(though it always endeavored) to conceal some very ir- * 
regular teeth. He invariably wore patched overalls and an 
old turtle-neck sweater that clung to him. I have a special 
reason for never forgetting his shoes. They had a scuffed, 
rock-like look to them, and they were number tens.” 

Kola had an amazing hidden talent that was brought - 
to light through the kindness of the one person who be- 
friended him. With the assistance of the school coach, “Kola 
Wiegel was delivered with splendor . . . from his gray 
cocoon of mystery.” The events that lead up to the triumph 
of this outsider make thrilling reading. . 

This interesting story is just one of the many entertain- 
ing and uplifting stories, articles, and poems in the May 
issue of You. 'Teen-agers will also enjoy the feature depart- 
ments in this timely magazine, published especially for them. 

If you are a teen-ager yourself, you will want to start 
taking You, the magazine that takes up where WEE WIS- 
DOM leaves off. And You is the perfect gift for a teen-age 
brother or sister. You is the teen-ager’s best friend. 

When you order, be sure to ask that your subscription 
start with the May issue, so you will not miss “The Out- 
sider.” You is priced at only $1 a year. 
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